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9g BB CP PABBDS. | Hither Mrs. Lawrence removed soon afer! 
‘the news of her husbands death, with her. 
‘little family, consisting of a son and two little | 
daughters j ; and though she had been accus- | 
_tomed to live in a very different style, being a 
discreet and pious woman, she submitted to 
shore of Massachusetts, | her lot without a murmur, and thanked heaven 
not many miles from the city of Boston, ie| that she had still enough to make herself and 
seen the ruins of a little cottage, which, a) fumnily comfortable with their own industry | 
few years ago was the residence of a poor 4nd prudence, 
but respectable family, of whom we shallhave| John, or Jack as he was more usually 
occasion to speak more particularly when we called had now attained his eighth year, and 
shall have given a short description of the |was a very fine, brisk and healthy boy, and 
cottage itself, | very dutiful and kind to his mother. 
Harriet his eldest sister, was six yearn, 
but humble appearance, surrounded by lofty | and like Jack, was very affectionate and duti- 
oaks and chesnuts on three sides, while in|) ful ; ; while Jane, about one year younger, 
front was a beautiful garden of no great extent, | | was in general a very good girl, though being 
separating it from the ocean, which was only || the youngest, and having been humored a 
a few yards distant. As it stood on a gentle, little too much perhaps, had become something 
eminence it overlooked a large expanse of the} of a pet as well as a romp in her habits, which 
broad Atlantic, from which the morning sun) you know is often the case with little girls 
was often seen arising from its watery bed|| when they are suffered to have their own 
and where vessels of almost every descrip-|| way. . 
tion could be seen with their broad white sails|| Such was the family of Mrs. Lawrence 
spread out to the breeze as they sailed along | when she first removed to the sea-side cot- 
the coast. During the summer season, when) tage, where, by the assistance of a few kind 
neighbors, and her own industry, she made a 


the weather was fair and the sea was calm, it 
was one of the most delightful residences in| shift to live very comfortably the first year, 
and thanked God that she was able to do so, 


the whole country, and was often visited by 

people from the city for the purpose of en-) instead of murmuring and repining at her lot. 
joying the freshness of the sea-breeze; butdu-|| Jack, when he had lived in the country a 
ring the stormy winter months, when the tem-|| year, bad made a good improvement of his 
pest howled among the trees and rocky cliffs,|| time, and was able to assist his mother in 
and the great white waves came tumbling | many things about their little farm. He would 
against the shore, mingling their hoarse and) never ask to go to play, or own that he was 
angry sound with the screaming of the sea-| tired, so long as he saw there was any 
fowls, itis very far from pleasant, and hence the} thing to be done ; and when he saw his moth- 
gentleman who first erected the cottage only) er engaged in work to which she had been un- 
resided here during the summer. 











‘Frew the Moral Lyceum. 
The Cabin Boy. 
A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
CHAPTER I. 
On the eastern 


It was a small one-story mansion of neat) 

















accustomed, he would often say to her, * Dear | 
But after a series of years, it became the) mother, in a few years I shall be able to im-| 
property of Captain Robert Lawrence, the) prove our little farm myself; then you will 
master of an East India trader, who resided | not have to work as you do at present.’ 

in Boston, and who rented it out to a poor * And would you be willing,’ she would say 
*to Stay at home, 
ward passage from China, his estate was) and your sisters ?’ 
found insolvent, and ofa once plentiful fortune, | 

this little cottage, 





fisherman ; but being cast away on his home- and work to support me 


* Certainly,’ he would reply,‘ and while I have 


with a few acres of lind was 


health and strength you shall never want for 


* You are an excellent little may she would 
say, ‘and I trust you will yet be a great com- 
fort to me and your litile sisters. If you 
continue to be as affectionate and dutiful as 


| you have ever been, depend upon it heaven 


will bless you, and I shall yet live to see you 
a great and useful man.’ 

Jack having also had the advantages of a 
good education for a boy of his age, and 
being naturally fond of reading, employed 
the greater part of his time in study, or in the 
instruction of his younger sisters, who loved 
him dearly for his kindness to them, and 
would not in any wise try to vex or displease 
him, as little girls are in the habit of doing. 
During the cold stormy days, and long dreary 
evenings in the winter, it was pleasant to see 
this interesting little family quietly seated 
around a cheerful fire; and while Mrs. Law- 
rence was engaged in sewing or knitting, 
Jack would either spend his leisure time in 
reading some interesting story, or in assisting 
liule Harriet in getting her daily task. 

But though he was very attentive to busi- 
ness, and fond of study, when there was 
nothing to be done, he was also fond of play, 
though he usually made choice of such as 


were of a noble and manly nature. He was 
particularly fond of leaping, running, and 


such other kinds of healthful exercise as 
were calculated to strengthen and invigo- 
rate his linbs; but his favorite amusement 
was swimming, in which he greatly excelled 
the other boys in the neighborhood. During 
the summer, when the surf broke heavily over 
the beach, he was very fond of plunging into the 
roaring waves as they advanced, and thus try his 
strength with the raging elements, which would 
have been a dangerous experiment to any but 
a very good swimmer, as the receding wave 
would be very likely to hold the person back 
till overwheli by the next sea, as such ac- 
n happen. 

Jack was also very fond of sailing small boats 
and other vessels, and frequently expressed a 
wish to be a seaman, though he never mention- 


cidents very 


ed the subject to his mother for fear of giving 
her pain, as he often heard her express her 














all that remained to his widow and children. | any Using that | can do for you.’ 


H unwillingness that he should follow the water, 
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In the manner above described, two not|/to him, that he treated him more like a son 
‘than a hired lad, and besides paying bim his 


unpleasant years soon passed away at the 
sea-side cottage, and the third spring returned 
in all its beauty, when Jack, as he was as- 
sisting his mother one day in planting their 
little garden, thus addressed her : 

‘I have been thinking for some time, dear 
mother, that when we should have finished 
planting our garden, that I shall be able to 
tend it, and do the rest of our work by stay- 
ing at home a day and a half in a week.’ 


‘And how would you wish to spend the | 


remainder of your time ?* said Mrs. Law- 
rence, ‘I certainly cannot think you wish to 
spend it in play, 

‘By no means,’ said Jack, ‘TI have time 
enough to play when I have finished my day’s 


work, but was thinking whether IT might not: 


speud at least four days in the week in work- 


ing for wages which would not come amiss,’ 


* And who,’ said Mrs. Lawrence, * do you 
think would wish to hire a boy like you; you 


must remember that you ure yet bat liwe | 


more than ten years old ?’ 

‘Never mind that,’ said Jack; ‘ Squire 
Coffin promised to give me twenty-five cents 
per day four days in a week, or for as much 


time as I have to spare, and that you know, 
will amount to a considerable sum in the 


course of the season.’ 
* And what do you propose to do with the 


| 
money,’ said Mrs, Lawrence, * when you | 


have earned it ?” 

* Oh, I should give it to you, to be sure, 
mother, to lay outas you should think proper ; 
and if we should not need it at all, you can 


lay by the rest to help in educating my little | 


sisters.’ 

*You are a kind hearted little boy,’ said 
Mrs. Lawrence, ‘ and if you continue to be as 
dutiful as you have been thus far, I am sure 
the Lord will bless and prosper you. You 
have my consent to engage with Squire 
C——, as soon as you choose, as I think 
I shall be able to manage our little 
myself. 


5 


health.” 

*I will look to that,’ said Jack, ‘and as 
Squire C is a very kind hearted man, 
1 am persuaded he will not wish to have me 
work beyond my strength,’ 

He then expressed his thanks to his mother 
for her condescension, and on the following 
morning commenced his work, and continued 
in the service of Squire C through the 
summer, when a ines that 








served in a great measure t 
ture prospects. 
CHAPTER UL, 
The summer as we observed in the prece- 
ding chapter, at length passed away, during 
which time Jack continued in the service of 


Squire C, who soon became soimuch attached 


garden | 
But you must be careful and pot | 
work too hard, and thereby impair your | 


ange his fu- | 


‘returned home, where he now employed his) 


| 


i] 





|weekly wages, made him presents of several 


‘articles of clothing, and other things that he 
thought might be of service to himself or his 
‘mot When the summer and fall work! 
watt teres, and Squire C, had no further) 
need of his service, he called Jack to him one 
day to pay him what still remained due of) 
his wages; and when they had finished their | 
_ setilement, inquired of him what he intended to | 
do with his money, which had now amounted 
‘to about forty dollars, 
| ‘IT shall give it tomy mother,’ said Jack, 
| * to do with as she shall think proper.’ 
| *And are you willing,’ said Squire C, ‘to 
‘work as hard as you have done the summer) 


past, and then give away your earnings to 
your mother aid sisters.’ 
* Certainly,’ said Jack, ‘and as I shall) 





of the last chapter, that a circumstance oc- 
curred which served in a great measure to 
change the future prospects of Jack; I will 
now tell you what it was. 

As I have already told you, the cottage of 
Mrs. Lawrence was so situated that it over- 
looked a large expanse of the Atlantic, where 
vessels of every description could be seen 
almost every day in the year, passing and 
repassing within a few miles of the shore, It 
was late in the month of November, as Jack 
was engaged about the litle farm, the sun, 
which had risen in aclear and beautiful autum- 
nal sky, became gradually obscure by a thick 
mist, and before noon had entirely disappear- 
ed, Soon after this the air became very 
dense and gloomy, and though not the slight- 
est breeze disturbed the withered leaves of 
the forest, or ruffled the smooth surface of 
the water, still experience had taught our 





probably leave them in a few years, I wish to! 
do all that I can for them at present, and) 
leave them comfortable in case | should not 
‘soon return 7 
| *And when is it your intention to go ?” said 
Squire C. * You are yet too young to talk of 
‘|going from home.’ 


; | 
‘1 do not intend to leave these two or three | 
years yet; but I am determined, as soon as 


1d who has put that notion into your 
head? said Squire C, ‘I am fearful when. 
jyou become acquainted with a seaman’s life 
you will not have much of a fancy for the, 
water, 


| *T have thought of all these things,’ said! 
- | 
Jack, ‘as well as the dangers to which 





a sailor is exposed, and have often thought 
[ should be more happy at home with my! 
|mother than going to sea; still when I think’ 
|how much better I can support them in that! 
jmanner if I should ever become the iaster| 
jot a vessel, I think it best on the whole to| 
jmake the attempt.’ 
‘And is your mother willing,’ asked Mr.) 
C. * that you should become a seaman ?” 
‘I do not know,’ said Jack, * though [ am! 


| fearful she is not; but as several years must 
pass away before I shall be ready to leave her, 
I do not wish to give her needless pain by | 
| mentioning the subject to her before it should 


! 
become necessary,’ 


; . . 
| ‘Well, you are a good boy,’ said Squire 
C. ‘and if, when the time comes, you shall! 








Toe eee Ne 
|think it for the best to follow the water, what-| 
1 

ever I can do for you, I will do with the great- 
jest pleasure,’ 


Jack thanked him for his kinduess, and! 


time in assisting his mother in getting in the 
harvest of their litle farm, in order to be in 


i oe can spare me, to become a seaman. | 
’ 


young hero that these things were the sure 
indications of an approaching storm, The 
sea-fowls also, as if aware of the coming tem- 


| : , : : 
‘pest, were pluming their feathers, sporting in 


the air, and occasionally screaming in a very 
wild and unusual manner. The differeut 


vessels along the coast were also seen ma- 


| king for the nearest harbors, and long before 
evening not a single sail was visible. 





Jack paused from time to time to observe 
the appearance of the clouds, and different 
changes of the wind, that now began to blow 
lin gentle gusts, slightly ruffling the smooth 
surface of the ocean, and sweeping the dried 


‘leaves from the trees. 


In this manner the day had nearly passed 
away, the storm seemed gradually to approach 
nearer, and the increasing waves began to 
lash the shore, when just as the sun went 
down, a vessel was discovered a great way 
to the north-east, bearing to the southward 
under a full press of sail. 

* Look yonder,’ said he to his mother, point- 
ing out to her the strange suil, as he was about 
io enter the door, * the master of that vessel 
must be crazy, or unacquainted with our 
coast, or he would not be caught where he 
is at this time of day with such a breeze from 
the north-east,’ 

*The master of that vessel, my son,’ said 
Mrs. Lawrence, ‘ is probably an experienced 
seaman, and understands his situation better 
than you can.’ 

‘It may be so,’ said Jack dryly, not a litile 
mortified that his mother should distrust his 
knowledge of seamanship ; * but this much I 
know, he will never be able to double the cape 
with such a breeze from the cast without 
being driven upon the reefs. | wonder he 
does not tack about, and make the harbor of 
Boston.’ 





readiness to attend the winter school, as soon 
us it should commence. 
| You recollect that I mentioned, at the close 


‘Perhaps,’ said Mrs. Lawrence, ‘he is 


steering for the harbor of Plymouth, which I 


should think he could reach in safety.’ 
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* Yes,’ said Jack, ‘ if he had two hours more 
of daylight before him; but in half an hour 
hence he will be surrounded with total dark- 
ness, and it already begins to blow a gale, 
directly in shore.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Lawrence, as she entered 
the door of the cottage, ‘all that we can do 
is to recommend him to the care: of Provi- 
dence, who is able to save from the storm 
and the tempest.’ 

Jack made no reply, but stood gazing at 
the vessel as long as the remaining twilight 
permitted, and not till her white canvass fi- 
nally blended with the dusky line of the horizon, 
did he follow his mother into the cottage. 

‘And what think you?’ said Mrs, Law- 
rence, ‘ will the vessel be able to make a har- 


bor before the twilight shall entirely leave her ?” | 














Here the conversation on the foregoing 
subject ended ; and as it had become totally 
'dark without, while the rain began to pour 





/naked limbs of the trees, and the angry waves 
‘of the ocean lashed the shore, Jack went from 
‘time to time to the door, as if to catch a 
iglance of the light of the vessel through the 
‘thick mist and darkness; but as nothing 
‘could be discovered, he at length began to 
‘hope that she had succeeded in gaining a 
/harbor. At length, however near the hour of 
‘midnight, he went to the door for the last 
‘time, before retiring to rest, when a faint 
glimmering light was indistinctly seen just 





| behind the intervening waves, which too evi- 


dently showed that his worst fears were real- 


| down in torrents, the wind howled among the| 


above the horizon, occasionally disappearing | 





* What fate do you speak of?’ said Mrs. 
Lawrence, who had seen enough of his sa- 
| gacity in seamanship to be aware that he spoke 
not without a meaning. 

‘In the course that they are now steering,’ 
said Jack, ‘ they must soon run upon the reef 
'where the best ship that was ever built cannot 
‘hold together half an hour in such a gale as 
this.’ 

* Gracious heaven !’ exclaimed Mrs, Law- 
rence, as she clasped her hands in agony, 
‘can nothing be done to save them from such 
a fate !’ 

‘I know of one thing,’ said Jack, ‘ and that 
must be done quickly.’ So saying he seized 
the lantern in one hand, and a quantity of 








dry wood and oakum in the other, and hast- 
tere , , . 
ened toa high rock projecting over the wa- 


° ° ie | . 
‘I fear not,’ said Jack, * even if she were ||ized, and that the strange vessel which had || ter some distunce to the northward, where he 


on the right track ; but as long as I could see 
her, she continued bearing towards the cape, 
as if it were her intention to try to double it.’ 

A shade of anxiety passed over the amiable 


countenance of Mrs. Lawrence, which show- | 


ed how deeply she sympathized with her son 
in the fate of the unknown mariners, whose 
dangerous situation at sucha time she in 


occasioned so much anxiety was now within 
a few leagues of a dangerous and rocky shore, 
‘and exposed to the fury of the raging ele- 
iments. 

| ‘What can be done,’ exclaimed Jack with 
|| much emotion, ‘with sucha gale from the 
| north-east she must soon run upon the reefs 
jand go to peices.’ 


‘ , ‘ sane 
| soon succeeded in kindling a brilliant blaze, 





| His object was now evident to Mrs. Law- 
ll rence, which was to light a kind of beacon 
which might induce the crew to alter their 
‘course, in which case they would avoid the 


dangerous reef already mentioned, and be 
lable to approach much nearer to the main be- 


fure the vessel should strike, and they both 


some measure comprehended, though she || * All that we can do,’ said Mrs. Lawrence, | had the satisfaction of discovering that the 
forebore to express it ; and then, as if another } ‘is to recommend them to the care of Heav- (Sign il had produced the desired effect, as the 
thought had crossed her mind, she laid her || en,’ and then as if sickened at the sight of vessel immediately changed her course to 


hand affectionate upon the head of Jack, as || their approaching danger, she closed the door || the westward, and appeared to be steering 


she observed. ‘How should you like to be 


a seaman, my son, when you see the hard-|\Jack stood gazing for a while towards the! 
ships and perils with which they are sur- light, till it finally disappeared, he also follow-} 


rounded 2" 


Jack was a litte abashed at this question, 


which seemed to imply a knowledge of his! 


intentions, that he had thus fur strove to 


| 


conceal from his mother, at least for the 
present, and without answering the question, 
inquired whether Squire C, had informed her 
of the conversation that had passed between 
them. 

Mrs. Lawrence smiled as she replied, ‘A 
mother need not that any other should inform 
her of the leading propensities of her children. 
I have long foreseen my son, that your nat- 
ural disposition leads you towards a sea-furing 
life. LT could have wished it otherwise ; but 
if you continue to be as dutifal a son as you 
have thus far proved yourself, I shall never 
oppose you, though itis my wish to keep you 
ut home some few years longer.’ 

Jack was in an ecstacy of delight in thus 
gulning his mother’s consent, which at once 
removed from his mind a loa? of anxiety ; he 
accordingly seized her hand, and kissed it 


affectionately, protested to her that he would|| a fint flash of light appeared wbout a league | lowed a mig 


continue at home, and serve her to the best 


of his ability until she should be perfectly} port ofa gun was indistinctly heard above the 


willing for him to leave her, and even then, 


her own welfare, as well as that of his sisters, 


(| , 
jand retired to her bed, but not to sleep. 


led the example of his mother and went to bed, 
I] joth appeared restless and thoughtful 
though neither of them spoke; and in this 
manner near three hours passed away when 
the sound of a gun was indistinctly heard 


|}ubove the raging of the storm. 


} 


CHAPTER III, 


i} 
|| was the first to speak after the report of the 
|| second gun, * it is a signal of distress,” and 


dressing as quick as possible, he hastened to 
ithe door, where he was joined the next mo- 
| ment by his mother, 


| . . . . . 
| ‘The storm was still raging with increasin 


rf 
2 
fury, the rain fell in torrents, and the howling 
}of the wind and the roaring of the sea, as it 
dashed violently against the shore, were al- 
most deafening. 


with the most intense interest, without be- 
ing able to discover the object of their anxie- 


| Both stood gazing for several moments 
} 

. ° . 
jty through the thick mist and darkness with 





which they were surrounded, when suddenly 
to the eastward, anda moment after, the re- 


| . 
|, raging elements. 





l directly for the light. 
‘ Thanks to heaven,” said Jack, * they have 
seen our signal, and are making for it, and 





though nothing can save them from being 
wrecked, they will fetch up near the shore 
| where they will be able to hold out ull morn- 
ling, and in the mean time we must do what 
we ean to aid them.’ 
} The experiment having thus far proved 


successful, both stood watching the motions 
| 


‘I told you so! exclaimed Jack, who |! of the vessel, which, in consequence of the 


extreme darkness, could ouly be discerned by 
I its lights ; but from this it was evident that it 
| was driven forcibly before the wind,and must in 
afew moments strike furiously upon the rocks, 
The crew also seemed sensible of their sit- 
uation, as it appeared, when she came suffi- 
ciently near to be observed, that all was 
silent upon the deck, and that every means 
had been adopted to diminish her force as 
much as possible, though she was still driven 
befure the wind with ungovernable fury. But 
little time, however, was allowed for these 
prretaevety for a moment after ber dark 





hull frst rose in view—she arose majestical- 


lly on the sunmit of a lofty wave—then fol- 
ity 


crash, and she disappeared 
hheneath an angry mass of sparkling foam. 
| Fora while, Mrs. Lawrence and Jack, who 


| : Aa 
| stood as anxious spectators of the scene, re- 


P P } ° . . ‘ “ne alte 
\ ‘T see them now,’ exclaimed Jack, with} mained tn aw ful suspense, and, as wave after 


u 
. » . ee | . : Ss ~ee . > ere she had disa )- 
should ulways continue the first object of his|| almost breathless emotion, * but may heaven!) wave passed over the spot wher t 


care, 


| preserve them from such a fate ! 


| peared, began to fear that she had gone down 


Lew ee oe 
e —— ° 
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at the first shock with every soul on board ; 
but the sea at length receding, a dark mass 
was seen high upon the rocks, and from — 
ing lights that soon appeared upon the deck | 
as well as the coufused sound of voices that} 


were indistinctly heard, it was evident that) 


the crew had survived the shock. As it was 
yet several hours to morning, and no further 


| 





| tance they could, remained in doubt as to 
what measure should be adopted ; and while 


| 
} 


innumerable difficulties preeeuted themselves 
to every proposed expedient ; Jack stool 
‘alone upon a high projecting rock, watching 
‘the motions of the waves with the most in- 
tense interest. He suddenly, however, plun- 


jged into the foaming surf, and for some 





assistance could he rendered to the unhappy | moments disappeared beneath the surface. 


mariners at present, Jack rekindled the fire 


| Some thought he had accidentally slipped 


to assure them that their circumstances were } from the rock, while others better acquainted 


comprehended by those on shore: and after 
persuading his anxious mother to return to 
the cottage, he hastened away to the neigh- 
borhood, and by the dawn of morning had 
succeeded in collecting some twenty or thirty 
of the kind-hearted neighbors upon the beach. 

Though the storm had at this time consid- 
erably abated, the sea still broke in heavy 
swells upon the beach, and though when it 
became sufficiently light to observe the situa- 
tion of the wrecked vessel, the condition of 
the crew appeared perilous indeed. Itis true, 
the wreck was only about a hundred yards 
from the shore, and, directed by the light, 
had run upon the rocks in the most favorable 
point that could have been chosen even by 
the light ofday ; still the violence of the shock, 
wud her constaut thumping against the rocks, 
had stove in her bows, which had caused her 
stern to sink considerably below the surface, 
and a sinall part of the forward deck was all 


that remained above water. IHlere the wretch- 


ed mariners, who consisted of about twenty 
persons, had assembled, and to prevent be- 
ing washed off by the waves which occa- 
sionally broke over them, had secured them- 


selves to the wreck with cords. In this) 


with his character were aware that it was 
| some heroic effort for the mariners, though 
| they were ata loss to conceive what service 
jhe was likely to render them, His design 
was, however, soon obvious, as he arose like 
a cork upon the surface, and was seen grasp- 
ing asmall spar, to which a rope had been 
fastened by the crew in hopes that it might 
float ashore. 

All held their breath for a moment, in awful 
suspense, expecting the next moment to see 
him dashed against the rocks; but being, as 
we have before mentioned, an excellent swim- 
mer, he nobly buffetted the raging sea, till it 
had spent its fury, when, shaping his course 
so as to be carried by the next wave through 
la narrow channel, he succeeded in gaining a 
‘little cove, where the sea broke with less 
fury. But though his condition was less per- 
I tod than before, it still required his utmost 
| exertion to hold on to the spar, and as his 
“strength was nearly exhausted, he would 
|| most probably have fallen a victim to his 
| generous conduct had not two weather beat- 
jen scamen, who were encouraged by his he- 


2% ‘ , 
|roic example plunged in to his rescue, 


| 








} 


They succeeded in bringiug him safe ashore 


wretched condition they had continued through | when a shout of applause not only arose from 
the night, and now when morning broke upon | those of, land, but were joined by those on 
them, there appeared but little hopes of safe-| the wreck, who had been, watching him with 
ty. Their bouts had all been carried away ; || the most eager anxiety, and now entertained 
and had it been otherwise, to have attempted | hopes of being soon rescued from their per- 


to gain the shore by means of them at such 
a time, would have proved a sure destruction. 
It would also have proved equally dangerous to 
attempt their rescue in this manner by those on 
shore, as it would have been impossible for any 
boat to floathalf way to the wreck without either 
being dashed among the breakers, or buried 
beneath the waves, 

The only prospect, therefore, of saving 
the miserable crew, was by forming what is call- 
ed a rope bridge from the wreck to the shore. 
But how was this to be effected? Several 
ropes had been attatched to billets of wood, 
and cast into the water, in hopes that they 
might flout ashore, but theiftceding waves 
carried them back, while their condition was 
every moment becoming more critical, as 
the wreck was expected to go to pieces. 

While things remained in this condition, 
the kind-hearted neighbors, who had assem- 


|ilous condition. 

| By means of a rope thus secured, a small 
j cable was next drawn ashore, and a bridge 
} soon formed, by which the whole crew esca- 
ped from the wreck in safety, 

CHAPTER lv, 

| When the first emotions of gratitude had 
Somewhat subsided, the first inquiry of the 
|} wrecked mariners was for the heroic lad who 
had thus periled his own life for their safety, 
| and when they farther learned the timely ser- 
vice he had rendered them by lighting a bea- 
con upon the rock which had saved them 
from inevitable destruction, their manifesta- 
tions of gratitude were almost boundless. 
Some offered him their purses, while others 
embraced him, and even bore him upon their 
Shoulders, though he utterly refused to ac- 
/ceptof any thing as a reward for doing noth- 
ing more than what he considered to’be his 











bled for the purpose of rendering what assis- 


iduty. 






The vessel proved to be a coaster from 
Quebec, and bound to the city of New-York, 
and though well manned, and in fine order 
for the sea, she was driven in shore by a 
strong gale from the east-ward, and the cap- 
tain, being ignorant of the coast, had suffered 
her to run upon the reefs, as we have already 
described, 

The kind-hearted neighbors did every thing 
they could to alleviate the wants of the 
crew, who, after remaining a day or two on 
the coast, at length set ont for Boston, A- 
mong these there was a wealthy merchant 
from St. Johns, who had formerly followed 
the water, and had been an intimate friend of 
Capt. Lawrence. On learning that Mrs. 
Lawrence was his widow, and that the heroic 
lad was his son, he expressed his regret 
at finding them no better provided for, and 
on his departure not only made them a liber- 
al present, but promised them that they should 
hear from him again. 

The heroic conduct of Jack, as may well 
be supposed, was highly applauded by all the 
neighborhood, and soon found its way into 
the papers ; still, being a modest and unas- 
suming Jad, he declared that he bad done 
nothing more than his duty, and should ever 





hold himself ready to dows much again when 
circumstances required it, without any hope 
or expectation of reward, Ove effect, how- 
ever, was visible; and that was, it served to 





increase his desire of going to sea, and he 
ventured to hint as much to the gentleman 
before mentioned, who had been the former 
friend of his father, Several days had now 
passed away since the wreck of the vessel, 
during which time Jack was busily engaged 
in assisting his mother in gathering the har- 
vest of the little farm, and in preparing to com- 
mence going to school for the winter, when a 
strange gentleman called at the cottage one 
evening, and delivered a letter to Mrs, Law- 
rence, which he stated was from a particolar 
friend of his in Boston, and begged, that af- 
ter perusing it, she would have an answer on 
the following morning. The gentleman then 
bid her good evening, and rode away, upon 
which Mrs. Lawrence opened the letter, and 
read as follows: 

* Dean Mapam—As I promised you when 
[ took my leave, I now embrace the opportu- 
nity of informing you that Larrived safe in 
Soston with several of my unfortunate com- 
panions, on the day after my departure, and 
should have written to you immediately, but 
have not found time to do so before, on ac- 
count of being very busily engaged in provi- 
‘ing for their welfare, and in obtaining passa- 
ses for them to their respective homes. I 
forbore to mention to you the extent of their 
misfortunes when at your house, as we all at 
that time thought ourselves sufficiently fortu- 
nate in escaping from the wreck with our 
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lives, which, I am persuaded, we should never 
have dune, but for the heroic conduct of your 
son, who, next to heaven, is entitled to our 
sincerest thanks. But to return to the poor 
unfortunate men of whom I was speaking ; 
several of them were merchants of the first 
respectability, and by the disaster have not 
only lost all that they possessed, but were 
wholly dependant on the charity of our citi- 
zens for the means of returning home, | 
mention this as an apology for them in not re- 
warding your services, and particularly those 
of your son, as they doubtless would have 
done had they possessed the means. They 
requested me to express their sincere thanks 
to you and your family for the kindness you 
showed them, with a hope that they may some 
time or other be able to repay it in some meas- 
ure as it deserves. But as to myself, I have 
not that excuse. It is true my loss was con- 
siderable, but I have still enough left to be 
able to express my gratitude in some measure, 
and rest assured that besides the recent obli- 
gations which you have laid me under, nothing 
can afford me greater satisfaction than the 
opportunity of being serviceable to the family 
of my former worthy and much esteemed 
friend, Captain Lawrence. 

And now, Madam, to the more important 
object of my letter. I learned, while in your 
neighborhood, that your heroic and dutiful 
son, who rendered us such effectual service, 
expresses a desire for following the sea; in- 
deed he ventured to mention the subject to 
me, and begged of me, if it came in my way, 
to procure a situation for him as a cabin boy, 
as soon as you should be willing to part with 
him. I did not give him a direct answer at 
the time ; but after reflecting upon the subject, 
Iam of the opinion that his bold, generous 
and heroic spirit is better adapted to the life 
of a seaman than any other; and if I might 
be permitted to advise you on the subject, 
would earnestly recommend to you to suffer 
him to follow his own inclination in this re- 
spect. I am now fitting out a vessel for Liver- 
pool, which will sail early in the ensuing 
spring, under a very worthy and experienced 
master, who, if I mistake not, was formerly 
a seaman under your worthy husband. He 
is desirous of obtaining an intelligent and 
active lad for a cabin boy, and since hearing 
of the courageous and manly conduct of Jack, 
has fully set his mind upon bin, and has 
promised to deal generously by bim, if you 
would consent to give him up. Iam aware 
that it is hard to part with a son so kind and 
dutiful, and would not urge the point did ] 
not think it would be greatly to his benefit as 
well as your own, and that you may be able the 
better to part with him, I have enclosed $500, 
which you will please to accept as @ present, 
and should you conclude to comply with my 
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choose to keep your son with you through the 
winter, we will send for him in the spring ; or 
if you choose, you may send him immediately to 
Boston, and I will take charge of his education 
in the meantime. You will, I trust, consid- 
er me in future a sincere friend and well- 
wisher, and command my assistance in any 
way that I can serve you. 
Yours respectfully, 


C.B. 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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From the Methuen-Falls Gazette. 
M. Cuvier. 


* To the man of genius,’ says M. Laurillard, 
a French naturalist, ‘ nature is an exhaustless 
source of study.—This is indeed true, as 
thousands may testify; and the fact is not 
more clearly verified than by M. Cuvier, an- 
other French naturalist, and a celebrated 
philosopher. He unlocked every door of 
nature, entered her most secret chambers, 
and searched out her most precious treasure 
—exhibiting them fully before the eyes of an 
astonished world, 

His genius was discovered at an early age, 
long before he had left the paths of youth for 
those of manhood. When but ten years old 
he became enamored of the writings of 
Buffon, and eagerly digested them, copying 
the while his plates, aud coloring them accor- 
ding to the delineations given of them by the 
author. Soon after this, abandoning Tubin- 
gen, where he had at first intended to obtain 
his education, he entered an academy at 
Stutgard, at which place he was put, under 
the patronage of Charles, Prince of Wurtem- 
berg, and where his mighty powers of intel- 
lect, never before so diligently exercised, 
became fully developed. He there perused 
every thing relating to social and political 
economy—branches so useful to him in after 
life—acquainted himself also with the affairs 
of state ; gave his attention to natural history, 
and employed his vacant hours (if such he 
may be said to have had) in painting insects, 
beasts and birds, and in collecting specimens 
of plants, minerals, etc. 

But this delightful situation he was obliged 
soon to leave. His scanty means would not 
allow him to remain there, consequently he 
removed to Normandy, and entered into the 
humble calling of tutor in the family of Count 
d’Hericy. Yet in this low situation—some 
would consider it such—his talents were not 
in the least degree inert, nor wholly conceal- 
ed. ‘As a private tutor in a retired part of 
Normandy,’ says a foreign review, from which 
I derive many ideas, ‘ at the early age of 
twenty-one, he laid the foundation of that 
fame which was to fill the ear of the world. 
The residence of the family, of which he had 








request, you will inform me by letter. If you! 


the charge of the only son, was not distant 
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from the sea, and the study of marine animals, 

becaine a part of his occupation. Even then 

he was enabled to make the fossil remains 

found in the neighborhood, no longer mere 

objects of wonder, eloquently instructive, 

revealing something of the ancient history of 
the mysterious earth.’ 

The office of tutor he held but a short time, 

when, having published several valuable works 

on Agriculture, to avoid the felon tyranny, 

whose malignant shafts began to be aimed at 
him, he became, according to one writer 

(M. Pariset) a physician-in-chief of the hos- 
pital of Fecamp, according to another (Mrs. 

Lee) a regimental surgeon. This he did that 
his obnoxious title of Abbe might not be dis- 
covered, 

Notwithstanding his persecutions, Cuvier 
continued to persevere in the promotion of 
his favorite science, by taking part in discus- 
sions on it, at the meetings of a society form- 
ed for the purpose; and thus he continued to 
do, till his fame was universally spread among 
the Savans of France, and he was every 
where spoken of in terms of the highest com- 
mendation. He seemed to shoot forth as a 
newly discovered gtar in the firmament of 
science, whose dazzling rays were likely to 
bedim the light of all others, and cast them 
into the shades of obscurity. 

Immediately he was chosen a correspond- 
ing member of the society of Natural History 
at Paris, to which city his most important 
papers had before been transmitted; and 
almost at the same time, at the age of twenty- 
six, himself removed to that metropolis, be- 
coming, nearly as soon as he had reached 
there, a colleague with M. Mertrud in the 
newly created chair of comparative anatomy 
at the Jardin des Plantes. There he re- 
mained till he finished his short but glorious 
career, Continuing, with much assiduity, bis 
intellectual toils, till he became. renowned as 
a philosopher, an anatomist, a professor and 
an author, 

His lectures which he was constantly de- 
livering on almost every subject—a catalogue 
of which would fill pages—were delivered in 
so clear and simple a style, that the most 
non-lettre could understand them ; and they 
were, according to M. Laurillard, like his 
most celebrated works, his Discoveries on the 
Revolution of the Globe, his Comparative 
Anatomy, his Animal Kingdom, and _ his 
Anatomy of Molusculous Animals, classical 
from the moment they appeared. 

This mental Colossus explored every king- 
dom of nature, and although he was not the 
first that made researches ih them, yet he 
greatly improved the course of former pion- 
eers, by correcting and making vast additions 
to their discoveries, Wherever be was he 
could always find something new to increase 
his stock of information ; and he would never 
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— 
suffer any thing of importance ‘to "pass by 
unnoticed or unnoted.* 

Time was indeed to Cuvier a valuable leg- | 
acy—too valuable to waste for want of usage ; 
aud in whatever vocation he might be engaged, 
every opportunity was turned fo the advance- 
ment of natural history, or some other useful 
branch of science. While inspector-general 
of the Lyceums, and counsellor of the Im- 
perial University ; while organizing academies 


for the States of Italy, and inquiring into the | 
condition of public instruction in Holland and | 


in Lower Germany, or at another time into | 


states of the Church there—to most of which | 


stations he was appointed by the Emperor | 
Napoleon ;—all these occasions were seized 
upon to increase his own knowledge, and 
collect and add to the various cabinets and 
museums, the choicest specimens of geology, 
concology and minerology. 


} 





We have in M. Cuvier an example of indus- | 
try and economy truly noble, and worthy of | 





and as, in imagination, we still watch him 
sinking far, far down into his decp and bound- 
less sepulchre of waters, the thought of his 
kindred comes into our mind, and in the ear | 
of fancy we hear their sighs and lamentations 


booming past on the moaning breeze or the | 


wailing surge. 

A beloved parent may weep for him, a kind 
brother or sister may bewail his loss, and a) 
dearer than all these, 

‘The plighted partner of his future life,’ 
may sigh and mourn at his untimely doom, still | 
they can never visit the place where rest his || 
mouldering remains ; they cannot go forth at. 
the pensive hour of day’s decline, 


And muse o’er the spot where his ashes repose, 

Or plant by his tomb-stone the sweet budding rose ; 
Nor with blossoming flowers from the bosom of May 
The scene can they clothe in fair beauty’s array. 

The earliest daisy and primrose that bloom, 

There never can scatter their choisest perfume ; 


| Nor cypress nor willow their branches there spread, 
\To hallow the grave of the stumbering dead. 


| For afar from his home, in the watery deep, 


imitation by every one desirous of becoming || Where friends cannot wander in sadness to weep, 
Or seek in the tear of affection, relief 
From the wounds of Affliction and sorrow and grief, 


conspicuous in the list of scientific men. 
We behold one who, during a few short years, 
traversed almost every region of learning ; 

who dug from the deep mines of earth the most 
valuable, and many of them, before unknown | 
treasures ; investigated the fossil remains, and 
examined and classified nearly every kind of 
plant and flower in the vegetable world, pub- 
lishing, meanwhile, his invaluable discoveries, 

which will render his glory unfading while |! 
science has her votaries, and nature continues |! 
the study of man. 

Dracut, Ms. Nov. 1837. J.C, 


* The only relaxation he permitted his mind while awake, 
was that arising from a change of the objects on which it 
was exerted. During his frequent drives thro’ the city, 
or his long journies, he read and even wrote in his carriage, 
which was fitted up with a lamp, so that he might write 
asif in his study. No author ever composed so many 
original works at a smaller expense of time.’—M. Duver- 
Noy. 
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For the Rura! Repository. 
Burial of the Dead at Sea. 


To witness the burial of the dead is, on all 
oceasions affecting. It must and 
excite in the reflective emotions of a 
deep and plaintive natare, varied adcording | 
to the circumstances under which the scene is | 
beheld. When a kind friend or relative whom | 
we have ever fondly cherished, is about to be) 
laid beneath the grassy mound in a neighbor- 
ing church-yard, the thought occurs that we, 
may often visit the grave of the departed one, | 
and water the flowers that bloom upon it with | 
our tears. This thought is pleasing,, and, in| 
some degree, consoling. 

But how different are our reflections at the 
close of a funeral scene at sea. As the 
waters open to receive into their bosom the 
lifeless one, and the deep blve waves rapidly 
close, concealing him from our longing gaze ; 





ever does) 


mind, 








| In the white coral grove adown deep in the wave, 


Mid the fair blooming sea-flowers, he finds there his grave. | 


Dracut, Ms. 1839. R. B. 





Darby and the Ram. 
"T'was one of those days when the sun in 
its perpendicular altitude looks : 
of the hedge at once—a lovely intindaener 


eer nature was laughing till her sides 


‘ached, and mother earth in her gayest mood, 


was lavishing her promises wnd her smiles! 
‘to her often ungrateful children, the Jambs | 


| were skipping to and fro within their enclosed | 





| pastures, and the cows with grave and matron | 
aspect, were lolling in the sun, and ruminating 
their already gathered repast—every thing 


‘happy except the Shepherd Darby. 


Poor fellow! A ‘green and yellow mel-| 
had seuled on his manly cheek ; 
* conce: 


ancholy,’ 
his grief he revealed not, but let 
ment, like a worm in the 
his spirits; he stalked about the field like a 


bud,’ pray upon 








|| They now advanced nearer, and his lord- 
ship held up his whip as a signal, and over 
|bounded Darby. * Well Darby, that shower 
we had last night served the pastures,’ 

| It did, my lord, and the cows will give a 





larger meal, and require milking earlier this 
| evening through means of it.’ 
| * Darby, bring over ae favorite ram, that 
! | this gentlemen may see it,’ 
| * Yes, my lord. Hallo, Sweeper, away for 
! Ballface.” In a few minutes the dog hunted 
‘the ram up from the flock. ‘ That's a clever 
| \turn, my worthy,” said the squire, * here's half 
la crown to drink.’ 
| ‘Thanks to your honor,’ said Darby, * but 
‘the worth of that in strong drink will serve 
‘mea year, and yet I'll spend it on a drink all 
jin one night.’ 
| § Explain this riddle, Darby.’ 
| «Why, sir, when I feel inyself merry enough 
without it, where's the use in taking it?) That 
stream can slake my thirst as well. Yet I'll 
not speak for others—many a one there are, 
who must have strong drink to give them 
false spirits. Ov them will T spend it to 
open their hearts, and make them forget their 
iday’s toil,’ 
* You are a worthy fellow, and a philoso- 
ipler,’ said Lord Ampleficld, with a look of 


What 


| 





eer a as he and the squire rode off, 
y shepherd now ?” 
i +A mighty plausible fellow, Yet 
) proud as you are of him, my lord, T bet a 
| score of sheep that before wwo days I'll make 


\| |tten tell you a barefaced lie, out and out.’ 


indeed ! 


| * Done!’ said his lordship, the wager was 
| laid, and the squire set out on his Lie-mAKine 

‘expedition. 

| He soon ascertained the cause of Darby’s 

So wamerna There had been a quarrel be- 

|| (ween him and the girl ofhis heart, the lovely 

Cauthleen, 


| paps. yee a reconciliation, 











vu the world to bein 
a| per other's arms. To re the squire bent his 
Steps, succeeded in Grawing out the secret 
| that she loved Darby with a heart and a half, 


ghost, or Jeaned upon his crook in silent de-|)and then artfully upbraided her with unkind- 


spair. 


‘ness in neglecting the * worthy young fellow,’ 


Lord Amplefield and Squire Buckthorn | who was dying for her, contrived to inveigle 
were riding past to dinner, ‘I wonder s one) her by a series of falsehoods, into a plan to 


his lordship to the squire, what can be the 
matter with my shepherd Darby. 
in a galloping consumption, and were I to lose 
him, I would not see his like again for many 
a long day. He is the most honest, steady, 
careful creature in the world and uever told a 
lie in his life. 

‘ Never told a lie in his life! Good! Why, 
my lord, do you really believe such non- 
sense.’ 

‘Decidedly I do. I know your opinion 
is not very favorable as to the moral character 
of our dependants, vet there aressome among 
them not unworthy of trust.’ 


| 
|| get reconciled to Darby, and while in the 


Ile seems | height of his happiness, to coax the ram from 
bim, 
1} 


It succeeded next day to admiration— 
and the laughing girl tript home leading the 
animal with a kerchief taken from her Showy 
bosom, 

Darby was now left to solitary reflection. — 
, ° "7 > “* ; ¢ . . . ’ 4 
The hour was rapidly approaching when his 
lordship usually took his round, and he would 
infallibly miss his favorite ram—what was to 
be done! ‘To tell a lie appeared to his honest 


ee the very essence of degradation ; to 





equivoc ate was meanness execrable ; but an 





jexcuse must be had! A sudden 


thought 














ha eel 
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seized him; he resolved to see how alie would 
look before he tried it; and planting his crook 
in the field, and placing his hat on it in order 
to personate himself, he retired to a distance, | 
and in character of his lordship, hailed the 
effigy as follows: 

* Good, morrow Darby.’ 

‘Good morrow, my lord, 

* How are the flocks to-day, Darby ?’ 

* Pretty fair, my Lord,’ 

* Darby, | don’t see my favorite ram—where 
is he ?” 

‘Oh, my lord, he—he—he—.’ 

* He, what, Darby ?’ 

‘ He was drown-ed—my—wy lord ?’ 

* Darby, if I did not know your general 
character for carefulness, I should feel ex- 
ceedingly annoyed, but I presume it was an) 
accident. Send the fat and hide to the castle,’ | 

* That won't do’ murmured Darby, slowly | 
turning away, 








He resolved to try again. 
‘Good morrow, Darby.’ 

* Good morrow, my lord,’ 

‘ Are the flocks well to-day, Darby 2’ 

* Bravely, my Lord’ 

‘And my ram, Darby, where is he ?’ 

* My lord, he—he—’ 


‘Is there any thing wrong ? tell me at once.’ 
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Industry. 
Tue following anecdote may give some en- 
couragement to the industrious liusbandman ; 


| Not long ago a country gentlemen had an es- |) 


tate of 200/ a year which he kept in his own 
hands until he found himself so much in debt 


sell the half and to let the remainder with a 
farmer for twenty years. ‘Towards the expi- 
ration of the lease the farmer, coming one 
day to pay his rent asked the gentleman 
whether he would sell the farm. * Why will 
you buy it?’ said the gentleman. ‘If you 
will part with it, and we can agree,’ replied the 
farmer, * That is exceedingly strange,’ said 
the gentleman. ¢ Pray tell ine how it happens 
that, while I could not live upon twice as much 
land, for which I pay no rent, you are regular- 


and able,in a few years to purchase it ?’ 
reason is plain,’ answered the farmer; ‘ you 
sat still and said ‘ go!’ I 


that to satisfy his creditors, he was obliged to/|| 


ly paying me a hundred a vear for your farm) 


‘The || 





up and said 


estate: Trose in the moruing and minded 


ny business,’ 





Beauty and Death. 





‘He was sto-len, my lord.’ 
‘Stolen! stolen! I saw him this morning. 
as [ was riding past! When was he stolen ?’ 
‘That won't do either,’ exclaimed the poor 
shepherd, as he turned away the second time. 
* Cruel, cruel Cauth ” 


Something seemed to whisper to him, * Try 


if perhaps the truth will do ?” Fresh courage 


animated his desponding mind, and wheeling | 
about, he recommenced the colloquy, and | 
on coming to the usual interrogation, ¢ where's: 
the ram?’ he dropped on his knees, and 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, my lord, I bad a falling! 
out with my sweetheart, and she would not) 
make it up with me unless [made her a pres: | 
ent of your lordship’s favorite ram, 
charge me, my lord, do with me what you 
please but I could not bring myself to tell your! 
lordship a lie.’ 

‘Phat will do!’ shouted Darby, springing | 
from his knees, and walking up and down) 
with a feeling of honest exultation; he had | 
scarcely time to compose himself when his, 
Darby, 
on the usual interrogation being put, dropped. 
on his knees, told ‘the truth ;’ and instead of | 
seeing a frown gathering ouhis lordship’s coun- | 
tenance, he beheld him tury with a look of tri-| 
mph towards the squire, while he exclaimed. 


lordship and the squire eppeared. 


* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ 

The ladies are informed in conclusion, that 
the squire’s forfeited sheep, were given to 
Cauthleen as a dower, and in taking the hand 
of her shepherd, she promised never again 
to put his truth and constancy to so severe a 
trial, 


| vision by the brilliancy of his tints, 
Dis- | 


Tue national intelligencer publishes this 
striking extract from the letter of a young 
men who continued to reside in New Orleans 
| during the late fever there. 





‘It would astonish you to witness the beau- | 


‘epidemic, Nature is the same in every rami- 
‘fication—as fascinating in the pestilential air 
}#S in the poisonous reptile. In New Orleans 
‘the heavens are glorious ; the atmosphere 
| delicious. The breeze from the north is full 
‘of invigorating freshness, though laden with 
deadly miasma; the sun shines with gentle 
| effulgence, and when he sinks down to rest 
like the dying dolphin, the 
The 
transparent orange mingling with the deep 


he gladdens 


} m ; / 
jazure, forms a hue more delicate than that of 


| the emerald ; while the purple, the vermillion, 


| . 
jand the amber glow along the sky, radiant 


with his retiring beams. ALL Is BEAUTY ; ALL 
IS DEATH.’ 

A MAN and woman one night ina most vio- 
lent storm, knocked pretty sturdily at Swift's 
door, and at length roused the Dean from his 
slumbers, 





He rose and, throwing up the 





sash of his chamber window, asked what 
they could want. They answered that they 
/wanted to be married immediately, and had 
jcome for that purpose. ‘ No, but,” said the 
Dean, * can’t you wait till morning—it is now 
Jone o'clock?’ ‘They stated some urgeut rea- 
Th 
* Well,’ 
said the Dean, still keeping his head out of 
;the window, and talking with the bride and 


‘sons for proceeding without 


delay. 
Dean found it in vain to parley. 


‘come ;’ you laid in bed and enjoyed your) [ will not be revenged, and this I owe to my 


es = SS 


‘bridegroom in the street, * if it must be so, 


Attend,’ 


‘ Under this window, in stormy weather, 
I join this man and woman together ; 

Let none but HE who made the thunder, 
E’er put this man and woman asunder.’ 


I'll marry you now. 


ee 


AN ingenious attorney, who always made 


\it a point to get his case, was applied to by a 
fellow who had stolen some pork to defend 
him. Accordingly, in his usual inventive way 


he ruined the evidence on which the plaintiff 


relied, and the jury brought ina verdict of 
not guilty. After the verdict was declared, 


as the fellow was leaving the court house, he 


whispered to his attorney thus :—‘ Squire, 


what shall I do with the pork, for I have got 
ityet?’ * Eatit,’ replied the lawyer, ‘ for the 
jury says you did not steal it,’ 





Tue sun should not set upon our anger, 
‘neither should he rise upon our confidence. 
We should forgive freely but forget rarely. 


;enemy; but I will remember, and this I owe 
to myself. 
| 
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| $1,00; 8. H. Ff. East Ruport, Vt. $1,00; L. W. W. Lenox, 
| Ms. $1,00; N. V. Fulton N. Y¥. $5,00; 8. B. M, Homer, 
N. Y. $1.00; P. M. Burksville, Ky. 82,00; M. W. Smith- 
ville, N. Y. $1,00; J. W. C. Warren, Vt. $1,00. 





MARRIED, 

At Harmony, N. Y. on the 12th ult. by L. Lakin, Esq. 
Mr. Orris Barns to Miss Amanda Burlingham. 

At Stuyvessnt, on the 17th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. Ashley H. Webster, of this city, to Miss Mary Mem- 
bert, of the former place. 

In New-York, on 16th ult. by the Rev. Spencer H. Cone, 
Mr. George K. Bunker, formerly of this city, to Mary 
Eliza, daughter of Mr. Thomas Hyatt, Esq. of New-York. 





DIED, 


In this city, on the 24th ult. in the 76th year of his age, 
Marks Barker, a member of the society of Friends. His 
native place was Earls Barton, in Northamptonshire, Eng 
jand. Hecameto America in the winter of 1778, and was for 
some time a student with the celebrated Dr. Pfiefer, of 
Philadelphia—was his assistant during the season of the 
great mortality produced by the Putrid Fever in that city. 
He came to Hudson in the autumn of 1782, on board of the 
brig Comet, Capt. Eleazer Jenkins, in company with 
several families of the first settlers and proprietors of 
Hudson, among whom were John Alsop and Seth Jenkins. 
As an old inhabitant of our city, he was very much attach- 
ed to it, in his latest days he felt and expressed his assu 
rance, that Aere he had found, and would leave, many 
friends. His last painful illness was borne with meekness 
‘and patience—he acknowledged often, and ever with lively 
gratitude, that much suffering had been mitigated by the 
skill and tenderness of his kind Physician, (Dr. R. G. 
Frary,) on this, and on former occasions—the memory of 
which, will bear much of comfort to those to whom his 
bodily afflictions were longest and latest known. His 
purity of mind and heart was best known and will be 
deepest felt by a devoted and beloved wife, anda family 
of 10 children—they will long deeply lament the loss of a 
confiding, affectionate father and guide—a mild example, 
and a tender friend.—Col. Rep. 

In Cooperstown, on the 25th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Russell, 
consort of the Hon. John Russell, aged 69 years. She lived 
beloved and respected, and died regretted and deeply la 
mented by friends and acquaintances. 

At Claverack, on the 20th ult. of scarlet fever, Eliza 
beth Alabaina, an interesting and lovely daughter of Mrs. 
Cornelia Hobbs, aged 7 years, 

At New-York, on Wednesday the 16th ult. Julia Augus 





| ta, wife of Mr. Theodore H. Jenkins, aged 2¢ years. 













-—- 














THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Oh! what a time to ride 
Upon the dashing tide 
Was this for feeble man! 
It seemed before his ken 
That nature wildly then 
To ruin hied. 





SBLBCR PODBRY. 


Pale fear o’er every soul 








For the Rural Repository. 
*And said unto her, Weep not.’ 


Au! Mother, check those burning tears, 
Oh! let them not unceasing flow ; 

But try to calm thy rising fears— 
Dear mother, let me go. 


I’ve tried this world a little while, 
And found it full of care and wo; 

Its fairest hopes deceitful smile— 
Then, mother, let me go. 


How lovely is the seraphs’ lay, 
I hear the soothing numbers flow ; 
They kindly beckon me away— 
Dear mother, I must go. 


Oh Jet me range the heavenly plain, 
Where plants of joy perpetual grow— 

I long to break this mortal chain— 
Farewell—for 1 must go. 


A few short days of doubt and gloom 
Must be thy portion here below, 

Then we shall meet beyond the tomb— 
Farewell—with joy I go. 


Townsend, Ms. S. B. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Description of a Shipwreck. 
O’sr the dark rolling tide 
Waved night's black scepter wide, 
Waile gleaming from afar 
Was neither moon nor star, 

To aid the weary tar 
His ship to guide. 


But awfully o’er the deep 

The storms tremendous sweep, 

The blustering winds arise, 

The waves heave in the skies, 

And swift the vessel flies 
From steep to steep. 


Now tossed on surges high, 

*T wixt wind, and sea, and sky, 

She swift and wildly rides— 

Then down the waves she glides, 

Where darkest night presides, 
And horrors lie. 


Borne from the vortex there, 
She rises soon in air, 
And yetamid the storm 
Again her giant form 
Twirling sublime is borne, 
Oh! where! oh! where! 


Ah! in the tempest cloud, 
Is wrapped her mast and shroud, 
While midnight over all 
Extends its blackest pall, 
And awful thunders roll, 
Long, deep, and loud. 


Chaos returns once more— 

Lightnings the heavens flash o’er— 

Roars loud the angry deep— 

The torrents downward sweep— 

And waves in mountains heap, 
And lash the shore. 


Now held supreme control ; 

Meantime, majestic wheels 

The ship mid thunder peals, 

Then, smitten down, she reels, 
In ruinall. 


Wildly o’er all the sea 
Goes out the drowning cry, 
But the next rolling wave 
Buries in coral grave 
The fearful and the brave, 
And, sea-nymphs from their cave 
Above them sigh. 
North Granville, Jan. 11, 1839. w**. 





From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
The Talisman. 


Some six or A weeks ago, a correspondence appear- 
ed in the New-York Mirror between that celebrated phi- 
lanthropist, Mr. Witt1am Woop, of Canandaigua, and 
| Mr. Morarirrt, of England, the intimate friend and corres- 
pondent of Sir Water Scorr. By that correspondence 
‘it will have been seen that Mr. Monrirt had transmitted 
to Mr. Woop a lock of the hair of Sir Watter—for a 
| small portion of which precious relic, we were indebted to 
| the kindness of Mr. W. Meeting, a few days afterward, 

at Auburn, the son of a friend of our youth, in whom we 
| discovered an enthusiastic admirer of the genius of Scorr 

—himself a votary of the muses—we divided the little trea- 
sure between us. The last mail from the west brings us 
‘the following stirring ballad from our friend, furnishing 
the most gratifying evidence that the gift was not unwor- 
|thily bestowed : 








| Tuere’s magic in each silver thread 
| That o’er the soul-lit brow has curled, 
Of him, whose lofty genius shed 
Its light upon a dazzled world. 
| Whose thoughts were pearls in gold enshrined, 
| And who in rich profusion flung, 
The rainbow colors of his mind 
| O’er every thing he said or sung. 
| 


At midnight—by my lamp’s pale ray— 

The outward world awhile forgot— 
Thus musing, long, I gazed where lay 
| A relic of Sir Water Scorrt. 


‘ewe soon my dimly lighted room, 
| As memory’s conjurations wrought, 
|Teemed with the fairy forms, with whom 
His fancy filled the world of thought. 
| Here pranced proud Marmion’s fiery steed, 
| Frowned ’neath his cowl the Palmer there, 
} And tearful, by the banks of Tweed, 
! Sat the deserted Lady Clare. 
| Here flashed the sword of Snowden’s knight 
| Defiance to a hundred foes; 
There Scotland’s king restored to right 
The Douglass, and his mountain rose. 





Here, in her vestal robes arrayed, 
Upon the lofty parapet, 
Undaunted stood the Jewish maid, 
And scorned the craven Templar’s threat. 


There passed in glittering pomp and pride, 
The royal train to Kenilworth, 

And Leicester's young and hapless bride 

| Wept by her hope deserted hearth. 





Here towered the Tolbooth—fraught with scenes 
Of terror and of midnight strife— 

There, Jeanie Deans—sweet Jeanie Deans, 
Knelt for an erring Sister’s life. 


Young Waverty—his perils o’er— 
Pressed to his heart his gentle bride ; 
And dauntless stil], Vich Ian Vohr 
Shouted ‘ Long live King James !’ and died; 


Hector and Lovell fought again, 
The Gaberlunzie lingering nigh ; 

Monkbarns, with Caxon in his train, 
And Dousterswivel, hurried by. 


Glendinning here, with mystic rite, 
Invoked the Maid of Avenel, 

And ‘neath his sword, in single fight, 
Vaunting Sir Piercie Shaftoe fell. 


Fair Edith Bellenden in vain 
For her unloya! lover wailed ; 
And hapless Headrigg here again 
The tower of Tillietudlem scaled. 


Meg Merrilies, the gipsey, there, 
The Domine and Dinmont too, 

And Bertram here—the long lost heir 
Of Ellangowan—rose to view. 


Here passed Rob Roy in tartan plaid, 
The bravest of his own brave band ; 
There with claymore, proud Helen bade 

The bailie, Nicol Jarvie, stand, 
Again, ’neath Syria’s burning skies, 

The Soldan and Sir Kenneth fought ; 
Again, in Nubian disguise, 

His camp the exiled warrior sought. 





‘Once more upon the sacred plain, 

At sound of trump, the mailed knights met, 
| And Scotland’s noble prince again, 

Knelt to the fair Plantagenet. 





Now on Lochleven’s midnight wave 

The royal barge in silence sped ; 
| Now from the walls the warders gave 
Alarms, that might have raised the dead. 


Rang the wild watch-bell long and loud, 
Rattled the musketry again, 

And round their Queen, the nobles crowd, 
To shield her from the leaden rain. 


Here, highland chiefs, and lowland lords, 
And Christian knights of Palestine ; 
There, Saracens with jeweled swords, 
And maids, with love-lit eyes, were seen. 
They came—a bright but shadowy throng— 
Summoned by talismanic spell 
From lands of chivalry and song, 
Of fairy green and haunted well. 


Thank heaven! the charms are unconfined 
With which the ideal world is fraught, 
No mountains bar the human mind, 
No seas divide the world of thought. 
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